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One of the corner stones of the Christian religion is 
Christ’s injunction: “Go yet into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” And from Rome Christianity 
was carried over Europe and into Asia and Africa, and when 
America was discovered it was brought across the Atlantic 
Ocean to this continent. Among the Protestant North 
American pioneers of English extraction, struggling in the 
wilderness for their very existence, the teaching of the 
Gospel to those who were unfamiliar with its consolation 
was of far less moment than the stern battle in which they 
were engaged. Prior to the French and Indian War there 
was only a thin line of settlements along the Atlantic coast, 
and few attempts were made to proselyte among the ab- 
origines. In New England in early colonial days John El- 
liot made his noble, but almost valueless effort to convert 
the Indians to Christianity. In New Jersey David Brainerd 
made a gallant attempt in this direction from 1743 to 1747, 
but dying in the latter year at the early age of thirty, the 
work bore no substantial fruit. Other attempts ended still 
more completely in failure. 
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In contradistinction to the English colonies, farther 
north in Canada, where Roman Catholic France was dom- 
inant, a different atmosphere prevailed. When the French 
came to Canada they carried the sword of conquest in one 
hand and the cross of salvation in the other. Connected with 
every expedition that landed on the Canadian shores were 
priests who had ever before their eyes the glory of God and 
the extension of French dominion. The majority of the 
priests were members of the Society of Jesus, an organiza- 
tion founded by a former soldier, on military lines with a 
general at its head and composed of the most able, zealous, 
cultured and affable priests in the world. In addition to the 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience, they had promised 
to go as missionaries to any part of the world to which the 
Pope might send them. Dressed in the ordinary garb 
of the people with whom they mingled, they went forth in 
winter snows and summer heats, through forests and plains, 
over lakes and rivers, carrying the cross of the Saviour to 
the benighted heathen. They endured hardships, and met 
torture and death with the enthusiasm of martyrs. As the 
French extended their territory, their priests went with 
them bringing the solace of the Christian religion not only 
to the French soldiers and settlers, but to the Indians as well. 

The French discovered the Ohio River and by virtue of 
this discovery claimed all the contiguous territory. Robert 
Chevalier de la Salle was the discoverer and was the first 
white man to descend the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers which 
occurred either in 1669 or 1670, the exact year not being 
known. He had once been a Jesuit. For the next eighty 
years the French priests were the only men of God to bear 
the altar and the cross to the wondering savages of the Ohio 
Valley ; and ever and anon there appeared in the wilderness 
baptized Indians, distinguished by their beads and crucifixes 
who babbled of Christianity to their heathen brethern. In 
1749 Captain Louis Bienville deCeleron took possession of 
the Ohio Valley in the name of the French King, by erecting 
wooden crosses and burying leaden plates along the Ohio 
river. The Te Deum was chanted, the hills and valleys rang 
with the cries of Vive le Roi, and the country became 
French territory. Father Piérre Joseph deBonnecamp, a 
Jesuit priest, was the chaplain of the expedition. Five years 
later Captain Piérre Claude deContrecoeur erected Fort 
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Duquesne. The coarse brown habit, the cowl and the girdle 
from which a cross depended, of the Recollet friars, 
were as familiar in the French Canadian forts as were the 
uniforms of the soldiers. Fort Duquesne was no exception, 
and when Contrecoeur descended the Allegheny he brought 
with him as chaplain, Friar Denys Baron who remained until 
December, 1756. Other priests also wandered into Fort Du- 
quesne during its existence of four years. The year after 
Friar Denys Baron left the Ohio country, a French Jesuit 
priest, Father Claude P. Virot, planted his mission cross at 
the mouth of the Big Beaver River, and was joined the same 
year by another Jesuit priest, Father Piérre Joseph Antonie 
Rouboud. The mission remained during the continuance of 
the French occupation of Fort Duquesne; after its abandon- 
ment Packanke, the head chief of the Monseys, one of the 
three principal tribes of the Delaware nation, which was also 
known as the Wolf tribe, and had the wolf as its totem, drove 
the priests away. 

The Protestant missionaries came into the Ohio Valley 
at a much later date. During the fifty years that succeeded 
the taking of Fort Duquesne by General John Forbes, many 
English missionaries, representing most of the Protestant 
divisions of the Christian church, arrived in the valley. 
Some of them came for the purpose of evangelizing the In- 
dians, but the majority were intent only on bringing Chris- 
tianity back home to the settlers whose religion had begun 
to sit lightly on their shoulders. The attempts to Christian- 
ize the savages failed utterly, the Indians refusing even to 
give the missionaries permission to remain in their country. 
Generally the missionaries were unfamiliar with Indian life 
and customs, and not speaking the Indian tongue, addressed 
the Indians through interpreters; also they had little sym- 
pathy with Indian aspirations and weaknesses. Besides the 
English-speaking settlers had a supreme contempt for the 
Indians which no doubt created at least an unconscious preju- 
dice in the minds of the missionaries. Speaking of the failure 
of the English attempts to Christianize the Indians and com- 
paring them with the efforts of the French, Parkman wrote: 
“English civilization scorned and neglected him; French civ- 
ilization embraced and cherished him.” 

The Protestant missionaries who braved the fatigues and 
dangers of the Indian country were the Rev. Charles Beatty, 
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who has been on the Ohio River before, having been chap- 
lain in the army of General Forbes, and the Rev. George 
Duffield, both Presbyterians, who were sent out in 1766, by 
the Synod of New York and Philadelphia. In 1772 and again 
in 1773 the Rev. David Jones, a Baptist clergyman from 
New Jersey, went among the Ohio Indians. In 1772 a New 
England Congregational clergyman, Rev. David McClure, was 
sent out by the Board of Correspondence of the Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge. Finally the 
Moravians appeared, whose communion had been Protestant 
since the days of John Huss, and who believed themselves to 
be called upon to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
heathen nations in all the world. They accomplished that 
in which all the others failed. 

They were a sect of Germans descended from German 
immigrants who had settled in Moravia, a crown land of 
Austria. They were known as the Unitas Fratrum, or the 
Unity of the Brethren, but were commonly called Moravians 
after the country where they originated. They were the re- 
vival of the ancient sect, originating in Bohemia, which had 
survived the martyrdom of John Huss. To avoid persecution 
they had fled from Moravia into Saxony in 1722, where they 
were established by Count Nickolaus Ludwig vonZinzendorf 
and Pottendorf on his estate. Count Zinzendorf was a pious 
young Lutheran who subsequently joined the Moravian 
church and became one of its bishops, and was its patron 
and guide. On his estate was founded the town of Herrnhut 
which became the center of Moravian activity. 

Small in numbers and poor, but full of zeal, the Mo- 
ravians set about evangelizing the world, receiving financial 
assistance from Count Zinzendorf and from P otestant sym- 
pathizers in England. In 1732 they sent missionaries to the 
negroes of the Island of St. Thomas in the West Indias, and 
in the following year to the natives of Greenland. In 1735 
their missionaries were in Georgia. In the same ship that 
carried to Georgia the second contingent of Moravians, was 
John Wesley, the founder of the Methodist Church, 
who went as a missionary to the Indians, and his brother, 
Charles Wesley, who was on his way to assume the duties 
of secretary to Governor James Oglethorpe, the founder of 
Georgia. John Wesley was deeply impressed with the meek- 
ness, humility and courage of the Moravians. He acquired 
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a high opinion of the Moravian religion, and on his return 
to London he sought the companionship of the leaders of 
that church, a number of whom were in the city. Here he 
met Peter Bohler, a young Moravian, who later became a 
bishop in the Moravian Church. He was a man of culture, 
educated at the Universities of Jena and Leipsic, and had 
just come from Germany and been ordained by Count Zin- 
zendorf as a missionary to the Indians of Georgia and the 
negroes of South Carolina. The zealous Moravian, convinced 
Wesley that he “lacked that faith whereby alone we are 
saved;” and the result of this conviction, historians agree, 
was the true source of English and American Methodism. 

A higher power than the General Board at Herrnhut, 
decreed that the northern colonies presented a more import- 
ant field for missionary labors than Georgia. In 1740 Chris- 
tian Henry Rauch began his labors among the Indians of 
New York.. The next year Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, situ- 
ated about sixty miles north of Philadelphia, was founded 
and soon became the headquarters of the Moravian Church 
in America. Almost insurmountable difficulties beset the 
Moravians. In Georgia the settlers became involved in 
trouble with the Spaniards settled in Florida, which was ex- 
pected to terminate in war, and they demanded that the Mo- 
ravians join the forces that were being levied to invade 
Florida. This the Moravians stoutly refused to do, as it was 
contrary to their principles to bear arms, and Parliament 
had relieved them of that duty on payment of additional 
rates. The Georgians became so enraged that it was deemed 
advisable for the Moravians to leave Georgia, and accord- 
ingly in 1738, most of them abandoned their plantations and 
came north to Pennsylvania where the Quakers, who were 
most influendal in governmental affairs, were in sympathy 
with the religious beliefs of the Moravians. The next year 
when England declared war against Spain, the remainder of 
the Moravians also left for Pennsylvania, arriving there in 
April, 1740, and the mission in Georgia was abandoned. 

The backwoodsmen of New York and Pennsylvania early 
exhibited hostility toward the Moravians. Their intercourse 
with the Indians was far from friendly; they were occupy- 
ing lands which had been taken from the Indians in a ques- 
tionable manner, and they were casting covetous eyes on 
the remaining lands of the Indians. The Moravians were 
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teaching the Indians religion and sobriety, and the arts of 
civilization as well, which the settlers feared would make 
it more difficult to deal with them. In New York this senti- 
ment caused a law to be enacted prohibiting the Moravians 
from instructing the Indians; and they were expelled from 
the colony, on the senseless pretext of being in league with 
the French, whose traders were already encroaching on terri- 
tory which until then had been held sacred to the English 
traders. The Moravians had not only to combat the hatred 
of the settlers toward the Indians, but the envy of the other 
German Protestants as well, and the ill will of the English- 
speaking dissenters, who were jealous of the prestige 
which the Moravians had gained through the law which 
Parliament enacted in 1749, acknowledging them as “An an- 
cient Protestant Episcopal Church,” while they were despised 
non-conformists. 

Nevertheless the work of the Moravians prospered; 
their converts grew in numbers; additional missionaries 
were sent into the field, who traversed the country to the 
north and west of Bethlehem, carrying the propaganda of 
Christ to the Indians. Some of the more venturesome even 
penetrated close to the debatable land tributary to the Ohio 
River, which was claimed by both the French and the Eng- 
lish. The song which their ancient Bohemian Brethern sang 
when fleeing from the persecution which all but extermi- 
nated them, was as applicable to the missionaries as to the 
older followers of John Huss. 

“The rugged rocks, the dreary wilderness, 

Mountains and woods, are our appointed place. 

Midst storms and waves, on heathen shores unknown, 

We have our temple, and serve God alone.” 

In Pennsylvania the Delaware nation was the largest 
and most, influential of the divisions of the aboriginal race, 
and the work of the Moravians was to a great extent among 
them. A number of Indian missions were established from 
the time of the settlement of Bethlehem to within a few 
years prior to the Revolutionary War. Also itinerent mis- 
sionaries were holding services at many distant points. Ow- 
ing to the turbulent condition of the country it was necessary 
to frequently change the location of the missions, and to 
establish new missions. There was a temporary mission at 
Bethlehem which was called Friedenshiitten or Tents of 
Peace. Another Christian Indian hamlet was situated beyond 
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the Blue Mountains on the north bank of Mahoning Creek 
near its junction with the Lehigh River on the site of the 
village of Lehighton in Carbon County. It was called Gnaden- 
hiitten or Tents of Grace. This village was later removed 
to the eastern bank of the Lehigh River where the town of 
Weissport is now situated. A third mission was at Shamokin 
on the Susquehanna River near the location of the town of 
Sunbury in Northumberland County. Shamokin was the 
principle Indian town in Pennsylvania, where the King of 
the Delawares had his seat, and where resided the represen- 
tative of the Six Nations of which the Delawares were de- 
pendants. Another Christian Indian town was later estab- 
lished about two miles from Bethlehem in Hanover Town- 
ship, Lehigh County, which was called Nain, after the village 
in Galilee, near the gate of which Jesus performed the mir- 
acle of raising the widow’s son from the dead. A less im- 
portant mission was Wechquetauk, situated on the north 
side of the Blue Mountains between Wechquetuk Creek and 
Heads Creek in Polk Township, Monroe County. 

Pontiaec’s Conspiracy caused riuch distress in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the settlers in retaliation intended to attack the 
Christian Indian towns. In anticipation of trouble the In- 
dians were taken to Philadelphia, and later were sent to New 
York, but were obliged by the authorities of that Province 
to return to Philadelphia, where they were imprisoned in the 
barracks. Here a new danger threatened, and a movement 
was inaugurated for their extermination. It has been called 
the Paxton Rebellion, because a majority of the men en- 
gaged in it belonged to Paxton Township in Lancaster 
County. Gordon, in his History of Pennsylvania, com- 
menting on the partisans of the Paxtons, said they were 
found principally among the Presbyterians, “to whom ac- 
cording to the belief of their opponents, the use of the 
sword in civil and religious warfare was not objectionable; 
and who believed it wiser to exterminate them to convert 
the heathen.” The Paxtons had just murdered twenty de- 
fenceless Indians and their appetite for blood being whetted 
they were now marching to Philadelphia intent on killing 
the Moravian Indians. Not until Germantown was reached 
did they pause in their march. On every hand they saw 
ominous signs of the resistence that would be made to their 
farther progress by the Quakers and Germans of Philadel- 
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phia, and a small force of soldiers; and their project was 
abandoned and they returned to their homes. In 1765 the 
Indians returned to Nain and were then taken to Machi- 
wihlusing on the Susquehanna River at the mouth of Wyal- 
using Creek in Bradford county. Machiwihlusing was an 
Indian village which had been formerly occupied by Mon- 
seys. 

As early as the French and Indian War, which involved 
all the North American colonies, the value of the services of 
the Moravians had been appreciated in Pennsylvania. When 
the expedition, under General Forbes was about to be sent 
against the French, the Moravians were called upon for as- 
sistance. Forbes realized the advantage of detaching from 
the French interest the Indians on the Ohio River, or at least 
keeping them neutral, and made his wishes known to the 
colonial authorities. The work required a man of discretion 
and courage, well known and popular with the Indians. No 
one could be found until the Quakers, who always desirous 
of maintaining peace, suggested the Moravian missionary, 
Christian Frederick Post. Post accepted the appointment 
and went forth to almost certain death, accompanied by only 
two Indians who served as guides, and penetrated the hostile 
country to the very gates of Fort Duquesne. Across the 
river from the fort, under the eyes of French officers he held 
a conference with the Indians. So convincing were his argu- 
ments that the object of the journey was attained. The 
Delawares proclaimed that they were for peace, the Mingoes 
agreed with them; the Shawanese promised to send the 
peace belts to all the Indians and in twelve days to meet 
again. The apostle of peace had won a great victory; not an 
Indian whom he reached, raised an arm against the English. 

On his return home Post was accompanied by one of 
the Delaware chiefs, Pisquetumen, who was delegated by 
his tribe to attend the conference to be held at Easton be- 
tween the Indians, and the governors of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey and George Croghan, the Deputy Indian Com- 
missioner. The conference ended successfully, the result be- 
ing a declaration of peace between the Indians and the 
whites; and Post was directed to return to the West and re- 
port the successful outcome of the gathering and bear a mes- 
sage of peace from the eastern to the western Indians. 

The knowledge that he gained of the Indians on the two 
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journeys determined Post to undertake their Christianiza- 
tion. Accordingly in 1761 before formal peace had been de- 
clared between England and France by the treaty of Paris 
which was signed in 1763, whereby all of Canada was ceded 
to England, he made a journey westward, traveling about a 
hundred miles beyond Pittsburgh to the Indians living on 
the Tuscarawas River in what is now the state of Ohio. On 
the bank of this stream near the present town of Bolivar, 
across the river from an Indian village he built a log house. 
Returning to Bethlehem for assistance, the society gave him 
as helper John Heckewelder, then nineteen years old, who, 
after a life spent in the mission field, was to publish his 
Narrative, and other writings in which are preserved much 
that is of interest in regard to the Indians and the Moravian 
missions. Together the two missionaries went back the next 
year to the Indian country. Hardly had Post marked off the 
land where he intended to raise his provisions, when trouble 
arose. The Indians seemed to be imbued with French 
sympathies, and demanded that the land intended for culti- 
vation should not be larger in area than that occupied by the 
French priests at Detroit for their gardens. Post was com- 
pelled to do as directed. Having been requested by Governor 
Hamilton of Pennsylvania to come to Lancaster, where a 
treaty was to be made with the Indians, and to bring with 
him as many of the western Delawares as possible, Post left 
for the East accompanied by a number of Delaware chiefs. 
Heckewelder nail in charge and scarcely six weeks 
elapsed before it became evident that the Indians were con- 
templating a war against the English. The situation 
of Heckewelder became so precarious that he also returned 
home; and the war of Pontiac’s Conspiracy opened in the 
spring of the following year. 

At the conclusion of Pontiac’s War the missionary la- 
bors of the Moravians, which had been greatly disorganized 
by both this and the French and Indian War, were resumed 
with redoubled vigor. The tide of civilization was forcing 
the Indians farther westward, and many Indians from east- 
ern Pennsylvania had gone to the Ohio Valley since the Mo- 
ravian missions were first established. Also the reports 
that Post brought from the Ohio country indicated that 
in this region lay a rich field for their endeavors, and they 
decided to extend their labors across the Allegany Moun- 
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tains. David Zeisberger was the instrument to whom was 
entrusted the task of carrying the cross of the Reformation 
to the savages on the Ohio River. He was born in Moravia 
in 1721, and five years later his parents fled with him to 
Saxony, where they left him, and with other Moravians pro- 
ceeded to Georgia. Attracting the attention of Count Zin- 
zendorf, he was taken by him to Holland. But he 
was not happy and having heard that Governor Ogle- 
thorpe of Georgia was in London, he determined to run away 
to England with the intention of asking the assistance of 
that redoubtable colonizer in procuring passage to Georgia. 
Securing an interview with Governor Oglethorpe he had no 
difficulty in obtaining the desired help, and rejoining his 
parents. In 1740, with the remnant of the Moravians, 
settled in Georgia, he arrived in Pennsylvania. 

While in the South Zeisberger sat at the feet of Peter 
Bohler, who had come to America in 1738, and continued 
the education that was begun in Europe, developing both 
in culture and in religion under the instructions of this 
learned and devout clergyman. In Bethlehem the Moravians 
had established a class for the instruction of persons in- 
tending to enter the Indian mission fields under the direction 
of Bishop Spangenberg, who had been a professor at the 
University of Halle. Zeisberger now joined this class. His 
teacher in the Indian languages was John Christopher Pry- 
laeus who had become an adept in those tongues. In 1745 
Zeisberger began his career as a missionary and accom- 
panied Christian Frederick Post to the Mohawk Valley in 
New York. Here they were both thrown into prison and 
finally expelled by the authorities as French spies. 

His enforced leisure during the unsettled state of the 
country, afforded Zeisberger the opportunity to write an 
Iroquois grammar, and complete the Iroquois-German Dic- 
tionary which he had begun in 1748, and on which he had 
been laboring for a number of years. Part of the task was 
performed at Onondago, the capital of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy, where he was assisted by one of the sachems. 
So highly was he regarded by this tribe that he was 
adopted into it in the family of the Turtle, the most 
noble family of the whole Iroquois League, and received the 
name of Ganousseracheri, or On The Pumpkin. Zeisberger 
was occupied mostly in Pennsylvania, where in 1749 he was 
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ordained to the ministry by Bishop John vonWatteville, the 
son-in-law of Count Zinzendorf, and the same year was sent 
to Shamokin; but he also made journeys to New England, 
and North Carolina. 

In 1767 he projected the establishment of a mission in 
the Ohio Country. He was in the prime of life, forty-six 
years of age and unmarried. He had been too busily en- 
gaged in an occupation which hardly permitted the com- 
panionship of a wife. Accompanied only by two Christian 
Indians he set out on foot from Friedenshiitten on the Sus- 
quehanna River, with one pack-horse, on what he termed an 
exploratory tour. His destination was an Indian village 
called Goschgschiink, situated on the left bank of the Alle- 
gheny River near the mouth of Tionesta Creek in Venango 
County, built two years before by Monseys—one of 
the three principal tribes of the Delaware nation—who had 
come from Machiwihilusing; and Ziesberger relates of them: 
“Intelligence has reached us although in a very unreliable 
form of their desire to hear the Gospel.” 

It was a painful journey of seventeen days. The only 
human beings they encountered were Indians; the only hu- 
man habitations they saw were Indian villages. Part of the 
way lay over miry ground; the underwood was dense, a 
swamp that crossed the path was dark and treacherous, a 
great spruce forest through which they traveled was well 
nigh impenetrable. The Indians looked with suspicion on 
the travelers. “I am Ganousseracheri!” proclaimed Zeisberger 
at one of the Seneca villages and the demeanor of the In- 
dians changed. The Indian chief grasped the missionary’s 
hand and said he had heard of him, and called him brother. 
At another Seneca village he met two Onondagos with whom 
he was acquainted, and his reception was equally cordial. 

At Goschgschiink Zeisberger was to preach in the Coun- 
cil House. It became known that he was the great teacher 
who had preached at the village where the Indians hailed 
from, and as several of them had witnessed the religious 
services of the Moravians, they arranged the Council House 
to look as much like the interior of a church as possible. 
Around the indispensible fire which burned in the center of 
the structure, the Indians were seated, the men on one side, 
the women on the other. In strange contrast with the in- 
habitants of the woods, in their blankets of red, and black, 
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with their beads and their painted faces, was Zeisberger. 
He was dressed in the simple garb of his sect, wearing a 
close-fitting unlapelled black coat, knee-buckled small clothes, 
and broad round-toed shoes; his low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hat was laid aside. He was small of stature but full of fire. 
The house rang with his words. He had studied Indian ora- 
tory and employed it on this occasion. He was dignified, 
calm, simple, forcible; he was bold and frank, and spoke in a 
loud voice. He gesticulated often, his address abounded 
in metaphor. He was clearly making an impression. 
But the Indians also had had their preacher among 
them, a man named Wangomen. This man announced that 
he also would preach, and when he spoke he opposed the 
establishment of the mission. He was soon silenced by the 
little missionary, and stated that he too was willing for the 
mission to be established. 


Zeisberger returned home, and the next spring came 
back accompanied by another missionary named Gottlieb 
Senseman and by three families of Christian Indians who 
were to form the nucleus of a church on the Allegheny River. 
Soon a house was built, and the mission began. The Monseys 
were divided, one faction being in favor of the missionaries, 
the other opposed to them, and two plots against their lives 
were discovered and frustrated. The troubles increased, the 
converts became discouraged and the mission was in 1769 
removed to Lawunakhannek on the eastern bank of the Al- 
legheny River, three miles above Goschgschiink. 


Famine breaking out Zeisberger and Senseman went to 
Pittsburgh for supplies. Here Zeisberger found an oppor- 
tunity of doing the inhabitants of Pittsburgh and its vicinity 
a valuable service, as well as protecting the Indians against 
an unwarranted attack from Pittsburgh. The place was in 
uproar. Bands of roving Senecas on their way south had 
stolen horses, shot cattle, and murdered settlers. The farms 
about the village were deserted, as the people were fearful 
of another Indian uprising. Being fresh from his labors 
among the Indians, Zeisberger knew their sentiments better 
than the governor and the officers at Pittsburgh, and calmed 
their fears. Instead of levying war on the Indians, dele- 
gates were sent to those Indians with whom the whites were 
friendly, complaining of the conduct of the Senecas and 
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asking their assistance in bringing the Senecas to justice, 
which assistance was promptly given. 

The heathen Indians at Goschgschiink still caused 
trouble at the mission, and it was determined to accept the 
invitation received from Packanke to settle on his lands on 
the Big Beaver River. The removal was effected in April, 
1770, the Christian Indians leaving the mission in fifteen 
canoes. The party attracted much attention at Pittsburgh. 
While this village bore the name of Fort Duquesne, French 
priests had been as active in the cause of their religion, as 
the French soldiers in repelling the English, and had made 
numerous converts. Now for the first time there appeared a 
company of Protestant converts, and the traders and the gar- 
rison thronged the camp which Zeisberger had set up out- 
side of the fort, around which the village clustered. 

The exact location of the town that Zeisberger built 
in Packanke’s country is uncertain, but it must have been 
in Lawrence County, between the Shenango River and Slip- 
pery Rock Creek. It was given the name of Friedenstadt, 
or City of Peace, in contra-distinction to the turbulent places 
which had just been abandoned. In July, 1770, Friedenstadt 
was removed across the Beaver River to a point a short 
distance above its mouth, near the present town of Moravia. 
The next year John Heckewelder came to Friedenstadt and 
became an assistant to Zeisberger. While at this place Zeis- 
berger was adopted by the Monseys into their tribe which 
made his position among the Indians stronger than ever. 

Two years later the Moravian missions on the Susque- 
hanna River were also removed to the Ohio River country. 
The settlements were fast reaching out to the Indian lands, 
Indians and settlers were both becoming restive, and it was 
believed that the locality was no longer safe for the mis- 
sions. Also the Grand Council of the Delawares at Gekele- 
mukpechiink, the capital of the Delaware nation, which was 
situated about eighty-five miles west of Pittsburgh in the 
Tuscarawas Valley a short distance east of Newcomers Town 
in Oxford Township, Tuscarawas county, had invited the 
Moravians to settle on their lands. On their migration from 
eastern Pennsylvania about 1742, the Delawares had been 
granted territory by the Wyandots which comprised nearly 
one-half of the present state of Ohio. A portion of this do- 
main was now set apart for the Christian Indians. They be- 
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longed to the Delaware nation the same as the Delawares 
on the Tuscarawas River, and Zeisberger himself stood high 
in the favor of the heathen Indians, who deemed it desirable 
that he and his Christian Indians should dwell among them. 
They were promised the same rights and privileges as the 
owners of the soil. Their removal to the Tuscarawas Val- 
ley was decided upon, and to the number of two hundred 
and four, the Christian Indians were settled on the lands of 
their cousins. On a wooded plain beside a large spring about 
two miles southeast of New Philadelphia in Goshen Town- 
ship, Tuscarawas County, a village was built which was 
named Schénbrunn, or Beautiful Spring, and was laid out in 
the form of a cross. Later a second settlement was made 
called Gnadenhiitten, or Cabins of Grace, after the mission 
of the same name in Pennsylvania which had been destroyed 
in 1756 by Indians allied with the French. It was situated 
in the southeastern extremity of the present town of 
Gnadenhiitten in Clay Township, Tuscarawas County. The 
scope of Zeisberger’s plans was comprehensive. He was a 
statesman as well as a missionary. He had visions of a 
Christian-Indian state which he intended to create in the 
midst of the aboriginal domain. He would gather together 
the tribes of the South and those of the Northwest and the 
League of Iroquois, and have them living in a state of civili- 
zation, and their government was to be powerful enough to 
compel recognition by the whites. 


All was not tranquil at Friedenstadt. Intoxicated In- 
dians from the neighboring Indian village frequently over- 
ran Friedenstadt, and Zeisberger concluded that this mission 
also must be removed to the Tuscarawas Valley. Accord- 
ingly in 1773 the sanctuary was laid low in order that it 
might not be desecrated by the heathen; and the converts 
were removed, some to Gnadenhiitten and the others to 
Schénbrunn. The Muskingum River is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Tuscarawas River with the Walhonding River 
where the city of Coshocton now stands. To this point the 
Delaware capital had just been removed. Two and a half 
miles below this spot on the left bank of the Muskingum 
River, a third mission was established in 1776, which was 
called Lichtenau, or Pasture of Light. 


The missions caused widespread interest among the In- 
dians, Christian and heathen alike. It was the policy of the 
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missionaries to encourage the sports of the Indians. They 
often accompanied them on their hunting excursions; they 
paddled in their canoes and went fishing with them; at the 
same time they encouraged them to adopt the usuages of 
civilization. At every mission there were substantial log 
houses built by the Indians with the assistance of the mis- 
sionaries. Each town had its chapel; plantations were laid 
out, fences built, a spirit of thrift was inculcated in the 
minds of the converts, and they acquired horses, cattle, hogs 
and poultry and took pride in their prosperity. The mis- 
sionaries were adepts in the language of the Indians, and 
conducted schools where the Indians were taught the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing. From the missionaries the 
Indians learned to farm, to do carpenter work, and such 
blacksmithing as their simple needs required. 

Drunkeness was the curse of the Indians. The mission- 
aries not only preached against the evils of intemperance, 
but they forbade the introduction of liquor into the mis- 
sions. The religion of the Moravians was better adapted to 
the Indian mind than a religion that was most austere. The 
Moravian Church had a liturgy, composed like that of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, of sentences from the 
Bible, of psalms, and hymns, and prayers. Portions of the 
liturgy the missionaries were at great pains to translate into 
the Indian tongue, and were at still greater pains to teach 
them to the Indians. The Indians were always anxious to take 
part in the services. They made the responses with vigor, and 
sang with fervor. The Church holidays appealed to them; 
they loved the granduer of the Christmas and Easter serv- 
ices, as well as the feasting afterward. The missionaries be- 
ing of German nationality, music with them was a passion 
almost equal to their love of religion. When connected with 
their religion, their love for it became doubly strong; and 
their very souls went into their work when they taught the 
Indians to sing psalms and hymns. Zeisberger made a trans- 
lation into Delaware of the Easter Morning Litany and 
taught it to the Indians. The first time that he stood in the 
church in the early morning, preliminary to proceeding to 
the burial ground where the Litany was to be said, and 
chanted the Easter greeting of the primitive Christians, 
“The Lord is risen!” and the congregation answered with a 
burst of song, “The Lord is risen indeed!” he was looked 
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upon as being but little lower than the Saviour whom they 
were worshipping. Also the missionaries understood and 
respected Indian customs. Wampum was used diligently. 
No visit was made to any tribe unless the missionary car- 
ried his string or belt of white wampum, white being the 
color of peace. The wampum was presented as a confirma- 
tion of that which had been spoken. As a further indication 
of their respect for this Indian practice, the missionaries 
designed for the Christian Indians belts of wampum, half a 
fathom long, without devices, except a band through the 
middle and a white cross at one end. 

During the Revolutionary War the Moravian missions 
reached their zenith, and had their fall. In the early years 
of the war, the British made desperate efforts to enlist the 
Indians in the war against the Americans. William Pitt, 
the first Earl of Chatham, after whom Pittsburgh was 
named, was the most influential of the English politicians 
who spoke against the employment of Indians. His speech 
on the subject vibrates with feeling. The address was once 
on the lips of every school boy, but since oratory is less cul- 
tivated than of old, the ringing words are not as familiar 
as formerly. “Who is the man,” the fiery speaker asked— 
“that has dared to authorize and associate to our arms the 
tomahawk and the scalping knife of the savage? To call 
into civilized alliance, the wild and unhuman savage of the 
woods; to delegate to the merciless Indian the defence of 
disputed rights; and to wage the horrors of this barbarous 
war against our brethern?” The ministry was deaf to his 

xtreaties, and the consequent outrages committed by the 
savages, have been the occasion during more than a hundred 
years succeeding the war, for the feeling of resentment en- 
tertained by the Americans toward the English. 

Pittsburgh was the western outpost of American 
influence, as Detroit was of the English, and it was from 
these points that the American or English sentiments irradi- 
cated among the Western Indians. The collapse of the orig- 
inal project of aligning the Delawares on the English side 
was mainly the result of the treaty made in October, 1775, 
in Pittsburgh, at which the Moravian Indians participated 
together with the other Delawares. The neutrality of the 
Delawares being secured, all the Indian tribes who acknowl- 
edged the Delawares as grandfathers also remained neutral. 
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War broke out on the Western border in the spring of 1777. 
At Detroit Henry Hamilton was the English governor and 
he was constantly urging the Indians to declare war against 
the Americans. At his instigation a hatchet wrapped in a 
belt of red and white beads, the invitation to go to war, was 
sent from Detroit and accepted by the Shawanese, Wyan- 
dots and Mingoes. It was declined by the Delawares. But 
the action tended to demoralize the Indians. A spirit of 
discord appeared even among the Christian Indians. The 
Monsey Indians living on the Walhonding River secretly in- 
cited their tribesmen among the converts at Schénbrunn, 
to rise against the Delaware Council, and against the mis- 
sion. The plot succeeded and most of the Monseys at the 
mission renounced Christianity and defied the authority of 
the missionaries. Zeisberger determined to remove the mis- 
sion to Lichtenau. A last service was held in the chapel, 
which, like the chapel at Friedenstadt, was razed to the 
ground, and with those Indians who still remained faithful, 
the missionaries went to Lichtenau; and Schénbrunn was 
deserted. 


The entire western border of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia was now ravaged with fire and tomahawk. The 
Indian war came ever nearer the missions. While maintain- 
ing their friendly relations with the authorities at Pitts- 
burgh, the missionaries themselves became nervous, and all 
left the missions for eastern Pennsylvania except Zeisberger, 
and an Englishman named Edwards who had joined the Mo- 
ravians the previous autumn. War party succeeded war 
party. Now it was the haughty Half King of the Wyandots 
with two hundred warriors from Upper Sandusky; then an 
army of Mingoes, Ottawas, Chippewas, Shawanese, Wam- 
panoags, Pottawattommies, and French Canadians. Through 
the efforts of Zeisberger the missions remained unmolested, 
and when the appostate Monseys returned, and with painted 
faces and nodding plumes filled the chapel at Lichtenau, and 
confessed their sins and asked to be taken back, his heart 
was again filled with joy. But owing to the continued dis- 
turbances all the converts including those from Schénbrunn 
were concentrated at Lichtenau. 


In March, 1778, Alexander McKee, Matthew Elliott and 
Simen Girty fled from Pittsburgh and went over to the Eng- 
lish. In their endeavor to win the Delawares to the English 
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cause, they spread false reports among the Indians concern- 
ing the Americans. They said the American arn.‘zs had been 
totally defeated in the Atlantic states; and that their forces 
were then on the march westward where they intended to 
wage an indiscriminate warfare against the Indians. The 
Indians became wild with excitement and fear ; the capital of 
the Delawares rang with the war song; rifles were cleaned, 
tomahawks sharpened; the warriors painted their faces and 
selected their plumes. They proposed to defend their homes, 
and called upon their countrymen to take up the hatchet, 
but agreed to postpone the declaration of war for ten days 
in order to ascertain the truth or falsity of the report of 
the three renegades. Heckewelder and Schebosh, another of 
the missionaries, were sent to Pittsburgh to learn the 
facts. On their return they rode three days and two nights 
stopping barely long enough on the way to eat, and to re- 
fresh their horses, and only reached Gnadenhiitten an hour 
before midnight of the ninth day. Although scarcely able 
longer to sit on his horse, Heckewelder rode on to the Dela- 
ware capital and arrived there at ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing. From his horse he addressed the Indians and told them 
that they had been deceived, that instead of the Americans 
having been defeated, they had won a great victory and had 
forced General Burgoyne and his entire army to surrender; 
and that the Americans were friends and not enemies of 
the Delawares. A quick change in the sentiments of the Dela- 
wares took place, and war was averted. In September a 
second treaty was concluded at Pittsburgh with the Dela- 
wares in which they entered into a perpetual alliance with 
the Americans. But all the good results obtained were ren- 
dered nugatory when the American Commissioners secretly 
gave the Indians the war-belt, encouraging them to levy war 
on the English and their Indian allies, a proceeding that was 
a repudiation of the entire former policy of the new republic, 
and which finally was a dominating factor in the secession 
of the Delawares from the American interests. 


At Lichtenau the missionaries and their converts re- 
mained for a year, and in 1779 it was deemed advisable to 
again divide the Christian Indians into three colonies. Ed- 
wards with a part of the converts reoccupied Gnadenhiitten, 
Zeisberger with another division proceeded to Schénbrunn. 
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Here amid the ruins of the town, they remained encamped 
for a few months, when they built a new town on the west- 
ern bank of the Tuscarawas River, nearly opposite the old 
mission, which was called New Schénbrunn. The rest of the 
Indians remained at Lichtenau. The hostile conduct of the 
Wyandots and Mingoes, and the open declaration in 1780 
of the larger part of the Delawares in favor of the English 
crown, rendered it necessary to leave Lichtenau and remove 
the mission farther up the valley a few miles from Gnaden- 
hiitten ; and the new town was given the name of Salem, sig- 
nifying Habitation of Peace. It was another mode of giv- 
ing utterance to the ever present desire for peace, which had 
already found expression in the names of Friedenshiitten and 
Friedenstadt. Salem was situated in Salem Township, Tus- 
carawas County, one and a half miles southwest of Port 
_Washington. 

In the spring of 1781 Zeisberger visited Bethlehem. He 
was now sixty years of age and had spent thirty years 
among the Indians. His whole being had been engrossed 
in his work, and he had never thought seriously of marriage. 
His friends reminded him of the advisability of getting mar- 
ried, recalling to him the dreariness of the single state in 
old age. He allowed himself to be pursuaded and went in 
search of a wife. He found the lady at Litiz. His biographer 
fails to relate that there was any romance in the courtship, 
but it was successful, and Zeisberger was married and on 
his return West took his wife with him. At Pittsburgh an 
escort of twenty Indians awaited him, and under their pro- 
tection he proceeded to New Schoénbrunn. During his ab- 
sence Lichtenau had been destroyed by Colonel Brodhead, 
who commanded an expedition sént out from Pittsburgh 
against the capital of the Delawares for the purpose of pun- 
ishing them for their breach of faith in going over to the 
English. The capital of the Delawares was captured and a 
number of the Indians killed and taken prisoner, including 
the capture of five Christian Indians, who, however, were 
released. 


Now the sun of the missions began to sink, and in the 
following year it was to set on a scene of desolation. The 
smiling missions were again to become a wilderness; and 
the wolves were to howl among the deserted fields and 
ruined cabins, as they had howled before the missions were 
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established. The Moravian Church had maintained a neutral 
attitude in the Revolutionary War. Its members were non- 
combatants from principle and fought on neither the English 
nor American side. They never took the test oath prescribed 
by the American Congress, as they were opposed to all forms 
of swearing. Their sympathies were, however, always with 
their American neighbors; they desired the success of the 
American arms, and maintained friendly relations with the 
leading Americans engaged on the patriot side. Their town 
of Bethlehem was more than once filled with American 
wounded, who were cared for by the Moravians. After the 
defeat of the Americans on Long Island in 1776, the Con- 
tinental authorities showed their faith in the Moravians 
by taking eight hundred of their wounded to Bethlehem, 
and the graves of one hundred and ten American soldiers 
who died of their wounds and were buried in the town, still 
testify to the confidence reposed by the Americans in the 
Moravians. The next year, after the battle of Brandywine, 
seven hundred wounded Americans were crowded into the 
Ladies Seminary at Bethlehem. LaFayette, who was wound- 
ed in the battle, was also taken to Bethlehem, remaining for 
about two months and being nursed back to health by the 
Moravians. Here Pulaski visited Lafayette, and the gallant 
Pole so endeared himself to the Moravians, that when he 
organized a corps of cavalry for service on the American 
side, the patriotic young unmarried women of Bethlehem 
prepared a crimson banner, worked with their own hands, 
and made a gift of it to him. The sentiment expressed by 
Longfellow in his hymn, commemorative of the presentation 
of this banner is indicative of the faith of the American pub- 
lic in the loyalty of the Moravians during the Revolutionary 
War: 

“Take thy banner! and beneath 

The battle-cloud’s encircling wreath, 

Guard it till our homes are free! 

Guard it! God will prosper thee!” 

In the Ohio Valley the missionaries frequently persuad- 
ed war parties stopping in their towns while on their way 
to attack the American settlers to forego their purpose. On 
a number of occasions they notified the commander at Pitts- 
burgh of the movement of war parties. This angered the 
British, and they held the missionaries to be abettors of the 
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American cause, and determined to stop their activities. 
The three deserters from Pittsburgh, McKee, Elliott and 
Girty, had been persistent plotters against the missionaries, 
and in 1781 their opportunity arrived. On the afternoon 
of August 10th, the first party of Indians who had been 
deputed to act for the English, rode into Salem. Matthew 
Elliott, holding the commission of an English captain, was 
in command. With him was Alexander McCormick, a trader 
who had formerly befriended the missions, serving as ensign 
and bearing an English flag. With the exception of five 
other white men, the force consisted of Indians. The Half 
King of the Wyandots was there with his men, also Wy- 
andots from Lower Sandusky, Wyandots from Detroit, 
Mingoes, Shawanese, Monseys and other Delawares. The 
secret instructions that they carried were either to convey 
the Christian Indians together with their teachers, as pris- 
oners to Detroit, or to put them to death and bring back 
their scalps. 

But the Indians had received too many kindnesses at 
the missions, and listened attentively to the pleas of the 
missionaries for a reconsideration of their designs; the mis- 
sionaries asked for time to harvest their crops. The In- 
dians wavered for days, then quarrelled with Elliott and 
even fired on the English flag, but were finally forced by 
Elliott to agree to do his bidding. The invading force was 
constantly augmented by new arrivals drawn thither by the 
expectation of spoils until it numbered more than three hun- 
dred warriors. For a full month they tarried, holding the 
missionaries and their converts prisoners, in the meantime 
plundering the houses, and robbing the missionaries of their 
possessions. On September 11th the prisoners to the num- 
ber of almost four hundred, were started on the march to 
the Sandusky River. Everything was left behind, crops, 
stores, cattle, hogs, household effects. In the heart of a 
wilderness they were deserted by their captors. Near this 
spot a village of small log houses was built in which to pass 
the winter. The village stood on the North bank of the 
Sandusky River, a mile above its junction with Broken 
Sword Creek. In the middle of October the missionaries 
were ordered to Detroit. Here they were tried for being 
American spies but were acquitted and given permission to 
return to the Sandusky River. 
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Provisions had been scare from the beginning and were 
becoming scarcer. At the time when the missionaries set 
out for Detroit, a party of the converts had returned to the 
Tuscarawas Valley to gather corn. They were made pris- 
oners by Pennsylvania militia under command of Colonel 
David Williamson, a settler in Buffalo Township, Washing- 
ton County, who, ignorant of the removal of the converts 
by the English, had come to the Valley to take them to 
Pittsburgh. General William Irvine, the commander at 
Pittsburgh who had succeeded Colonel Brodhead, set the 
converts free and they returned to the Sandusky River. 
By February of the next year, the distress on the Sandusky 
River became so acute that about one hundred and fifty con- 
verts were sent to the Tuscarawas Valley to gather more 
corn. 

Now came the most appalling tragedy of all the frontier 
warfare in American history. An intense hatred prevailed 
along the American border against the Indians and by com- 
mon consent they were outlawed. The Revolutionary War 
increased the outrages committed by the Indians. There 
was scarcely a pioneer family which had not lost some mem- 
ber by maurauding bands of Indians, scarcely a family that 
had not lost cattle and horses. In the spring, a band of In- 
dians attacked the farm of Robert Wallace, situated one 
mile west of the village of Florence in Washington County, 
and murdered his wife and five children, impaling one of 
the children face downward. The whole border flamed with 
indignation and horror. The opinion gained ground that 
the Christian Indians had either themselves been engaged 
in the terrible deed, or that the miscreants who had commit- 
ted it had wintered in one of the mission towns. Militia 
to the number of from ninety to one hundred were 
hastily called out by Colonel James Marshall, the county 
lieutenant of Washington County, and again under com- 
mand of Colonel Williamson, they repaired to the mission 
towns. The converts, all unsuspicious of impending danger, 
had reoccupied their former homes. They were warned of 
the danger by the maurauding Indians who had murdered 
Wallace’s family, as they passed through the missions. The 
converts intended to leave again on the seventh of March. 
On the sixth, while busily at work in the fields, Williamson’s 
party arrived at Gnadenhiitten and although they had al- 
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ready killed and scalped one of the converts, greeted the 
others in the friendliest terms. Through guile of the most 
shameless character, they procured the surrender by the 
Indians of their arms; they induced those Indians who were 
at Salem to cross the Tuscarawas River and come to Gnaden- 
hiitten. The next day the eyes of the Indians were opened 
and they realized that they were facing death. They were 
charged with being responsible for the butchery at Wal- 
lace’s farm. Their denials availed not. Their captors con- 
demned them to death by the tomahawk. There was to be 
a repetition but on a larger scale, of the bloody work done 
by the Paxton Boys in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

Poets and romancers have idealized the heroic behavior 
of the nobility of France, when imprisoned and awaiting 
death in the name of liberty, fraternity, and equality, dur- 
ing the Great Revolution. The prisoners are said to have 
played games, to have sung and danced and to have gone to 
their death with jests on their lips. The civilization of the 
Indians may have been only a very thin veneer, but death 
seemed to have for them no more terror than for the French 
nobles. Their religion had taught them resignation and the 
hope of a joyous life hereafter, and the scarcely subdued 
savagery of their nature rendered them incapable of fear. 
To the murderers who were impatient to begin their work, 
they replied calmly, “We are ready now,” and they prayed 
together, and the strong comforted and consoled the weak, 
and their voices rose in exultant psalms and hymns and they 
waited calmly for the moment when the butchers would 
strike ; and when the tomahawks found their victims, ninety- 
six defenceless human beings, men, women and children, 
twelve of whom were babes, went to their death; and as 
if to outdo the savages themselves, the Christian frontiers- 
men tore off ninety-six reeking human scalps. A funeral 
pyre was made of the mangled corpses, by setting fire to 
the two houses in which the butchery had been committed. 
Then the murderers spent the night in drunken revelry by 
the light of the burning buildings, and the next day pro- 
ceeded back to the settlements, carrying their bloody booty 
with them in triumph. General Irvine called the deed “the 
only black spot in the whole of the Revolution, and brought 
on by a set of the basest scoundrels that could disgrace a 
country.” 


(For bibliography see page 96) 
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THE FUNERAL OF DR. ANDREW JACKSON, THE FA- 
MOUS OLD NEGRO SERVANT OF THE DUQUESNE 
GREYS, VETERAN OF THE MEXICAN AND CIVIL 

WARS AND HERO OF INNUMERABLE PUB- 
LIC PARADES, ON FEBRUARY 17, 1879.* 


It is seldom that any event throngs our streets as did 
the funeral of Dr. Andrew Jackson yesterday. Except the 
ovation to Boyton a week ago, nothing else has for many 
a day attracted the people in the same degree. The respect 
entertained for the poor old servant by many citizens, and the 
curiosity inspiring a very much larger number, is indicated 
by the fact that persons of not an exaggerative turn of 
mind regarded 30,000 as a moderate estimate of the number 
of persons who visited the Duquesne Grey’s Armory in Old 
City Hall on Market Street from Saturday afternoon until 
the funeral yesterday, during which time the body lay there 
in state. 

The pomp with which the disposition of the dead body 
of the faithful servant and patriot was conducted, was in 
marked contrast with the forgetfulness and neglect that 
were his fortune in his later living days. Not often will 
this public witness the removal of a body from the alms- 
house to be placed in the most magnificent of burial caskets, 
bedecked with the choicest gems of the flora, guarded by the 
flower of our youth in the unsullied uniform of the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard, the highly spectacular funeral 
procession parading the principal streets through dense 
crowds of the curious, and the burden being at last deposited 
in the mest sacred plot of our most fashionable cemetery. 

As we have said, the body lay in state all afternoon Sat- 
urday and yesterday morning. The remains were enclosed in 
a rosewood casket of the richest description, with chaste 
and beautiful silver mountings, the handles being unusually 
massive and the inscribed plates of neat design. There were 
two of the latter—one bearing the inscription, “Dr. Andrew 
Jackson. Died February 13, 1879, aged 79 years;” the other, 


*A contemporary account published the day after the funeral. 
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“General Andrew Jackson. Rest in Peace.” Festoons of 
black cloth along the sides of the hall, a draped chandelier 
and other evidences of mourning were there. There were 
flags in various parts of the room while stacked arms at 
proper distances from the bier described the limits upon 
which the crowd might press and the points between which 
the sentries paced. The arrangements were perfect, 
and creditable both to the Greys, and to the undertaker, 
Mr. James L. Williams. 


The coffin in which the General lay, attired in a full 
suit of regimentals, and natural in death, was opened suf- 
ficiently to permit inspection of the cold features within. 
Upon the lid was the General’s hat and sword and many 
beautiful boquets and other floral gifts. These were indeed 
rare and numerous. One elegant design was a floral pillow 
from the veteran corps. Each company gave a special floral 
gcift—from A, a harp; from B, the company letter, and from 
E and H similar decorations; from C, a pedestal surmounted 
by a white dove with the letter C in its mounth; from D 
an anchor. 


Of course the services yesterday afternoon could not be 
witnessed by all the crowd that assembled. The 18th Regi- 
ment, the Veteran Corps Duquesne Greys, many invited 
friends, and numerous colored people were among the throng 
present at City Hall. At half past one o’clock the band 
played a dirge. Then Rev. Mr. Thomas, of the Wylie Avenue 
Church, read a passage of Scripture, after which Rev. Smith, 
of the Arthur Street Church, prayed. The choir of the Wylie 
Avenue Church sang a hymn, and Mr. Thomas made 
a lengthy address, reviewing the history of the old doctor 
up until his death. The doxology was then sung and the 
benediction pronounced. 


The funeral procession moved shortly after three. The 
pall-bearers were Gen. Sweitzer, Col. Robinson, Maj. Kreps, 
and Gen. Pearson. The members of the Veteran Corps, num- 
bering 150, marched at the head of the procession—follow- 
ing the band—then the regiment and the hearse and car- 
riages. The route was over Market street, Fifth avenue, 
Grant street, Liberty, Eleventh, Penn and Butler to the 
Cemetery, where the remains were deposited. 
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OLD TOLL GATES ABOUT PITTSBURGH 


Of all the picturesque, characteristic features of life in 
Pittsburgh in the days of long ago none solicit more interest 
than the old tollroads, with their quaint little houses, where 
round-bellied magnates advanced with imperious mien and 
gesture and demanded of the passing traveler coin of the 
realm for the privilege of passing over the road. 

These tollroads are now a thing of the past. Seventy 
years ago railroads had not been built into Pittsburgh and 
all travel was either by stage or water, the stages running 
out of the city in every direction, using the old turnpikes 
or the plank roads. Thus such highways assumed an 
importance that they do not now possess, for the 
life of trade and commerce depended, in many instances, 
on their being kept up efficiently. Today the public 
roads are more or less a secondary means of communication 
except in back country districts, where the “iron horse” or 
trolley has not made an appearance. 


Recall Romantic Days. 


At the mere mention of the tollroads and turnpikes one 
can conjure up vivid panoramas of kaleidoscopic life and 
color, of stages rumbling over the corduroy, the mighty driv- 
er, perched high on his seat, cracking his long whip, with his 
assistant beside him, blowing like mad on a horn; of the pas- 
sengers, holding on to their seats, the fair creatures inside 
trembling with terror as the big coach swerves around nar- 
row curves or dashes downhill, while small boys throw up 
their hats and cheer, and chickens and ducks fly panic- 
stricken from off the road. Then the vision of the hospitable 
old inn, with its hanging sign, flashes across the mental mir- 
ror. Mine Host, rubicund, jolly and sleek-headed, issues 
from the door of his hostelry, the light of large candles il- 
luminating the doorway and throwing a golden sheen on the 
snow; the stage pulls up with a stentorian “Whoa!” from 
the driver; the door is pushed open and out steps a young 
gallant. Then a well-gloved hand is put forward from within, 
the young man assists the fair creature to alight, and after 
them come an elderly, matronly woman and a bluff old man 
in a great ulster. All four repair to the living room of the 
inn, where a big, blazing fire illuminates the whole, and soon 
all are seated around the cheerful hearth, while Mine Host 
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attends to their wants and passes the usual pleasantries 
about the weather. 

Perhaps the most famous tollroad in the county was 
the Perrysville road on the Northside, laid out by Colonel 
James Gibson, son of Thomas Gibson, who lived on the same 
highway. The traveler on this road had always wondered 
why it had so many curves, and why, instead of making a 
short cut by going over a hill, it wound in interminable 
fashion through ravines and lowlands. 


Marshall and the Corporation. 

There was a reason for this peculiar construction—and 
a good one, at that, in the eyes of the stockholders of the 
old plank road. At first these gentlemen wished the latter 
as short as possible, but when Gibson explained that the tolls 
could be levied in proportion to the distance, they told him 
to go ahead and string it out as long as he could. 

Colonel Gibson was a friend of Thomas M. Marshall, 
“Glorious Old Tom,” as he was popularly cailed, who cleared 
more men of murder, or saved them from the gallows, than 
any other lawyer in the history of Pittsburgh. A good story 
is told anent the Perrysville road and “Old Tom,” and how 
the latter got the best of the corporation. The time was 
1868, when Marshall purchased a place out the road and 
made his home there. The road was in a wretched condi- 
tion, planks being two and three feet apart, and the inter- 
stices paved with mud two or three feet deep, generally three 
feet. It made the lawyer’s blood boil to see the condition in 
which the road was kept, and how his buggy bumped up and 
down and his favorite horse had to do a hop, skip and jump 
to avoid breaking his legs. So he determined to teach the 
road owners a lesson. 

One fine wintry day, when there was a tremendous 
thaw, Mr. Marshall came along in his buggy, his horse mak- 
ing tremendous efforts to pull himself and the wheels out 
of the sea of mud and at the same time prevent breaking 
his bones on upturned planks. Just as the horse and driver 
were about to pass through the gate the latter was slammed 
with a bang. Then a man came out and asked for toll. 

“What!” said Mr. Marshall, assuming an air of great 
astonishment. “You want toll? For what?” and despite his 
air of indignation his eyes twinkled, for none enjoyed a sit- 
uation like this more than Mr. Marshall. 
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Advice in Lieu of Toll. 

“For driving on the road, of course,” said the toll-keeper, 
getting angry; “you have been passing here long enough 
without paying toll, so shell out.” 

“Look here,” replied the lawyer in that determined man- 
ner that carried so much force in the court room, “I will 
come along here tomorrow with my horse and if you shut 
this gate I will chop it down with an ax. I will now go to 
town and buy that ax.” 

Sure enough, the next day Mr. Marshall and his horse 
appeared and again the gate was slammed in his face. Then 
he pulled off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and, grasping an 
ax from his buggy, quickly proceeded to demolish the toll 
gate, while the keeper stood agape with amazement as the 
chips flew. “I need a little exercise anyway,” remarked the 
attorney. With a last herculean blow the gate tottered and 
fell and Mr. Marshall in his buggy passed through. 

The road company now deemed it high time to bring the 
fearless barrister to time, so they sent him bills for two 
years’ toll. Mr. Marshall always bowed profoundly when 
these little bits of paper were presented, but it was noticed 
that he never sent a check. Finally the directors presented 
an ultimatum informing him that he must either pay or they 
would enter suit at once. 

“You may enter suit any time you see fit,” said the 
lawyer ; “then I will go into court and have your charter re- 
voked for not complying with its provisions.” This threw 
the road owners into great perturbation for they knew they 
had not been living up to their charter. So they “took water.” 
The upshot of it all was that they compromised with “Old 
Tom” by cancelling the bill for two years’ toll in lieu of his 
giving them legal advice now and then. 

Positions of the Toll Gates. 

The first toll gate was at the head of Federal Street, 
there was another half a mile east at Charles Street, a third 
was just beyond Jake Born’s tavern at East Street. At West 
View was the famous Keating tavern, where Joe Keating 
held forth years ago and where sleighing parties from the 
city stopped for chicken and waffle dinners. The ride by 
moonlight out this road was one of the finest in the state, the 
scenery abounding in the beautiful and inspiring. 

Colonel Gibson laid out the old Butler plank road, lead- 
ing into Etna borough, where there was a picturesque toll 
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gate and house. Besides these two roads Gibson also laid 
out the Allegheny and Franklin road, which was the pre- 
decessor of the Perrysville plank. In 1849 the Allegheny 
and Butler plank road was built. The following year the 
Pittsburgh and Braddock’s Field plank road was started, 
and about the same time the Temperanceville and Nobles- 
ville and the Allegheny and Manchester plank roads were 
constructed. Then came the East Liberty and Penn town- 
ship, the Lawrenceville and Sharpsville and others. During 
the “fifties” the building of plank roads reached its highest 
development, but the movement was arrested by the advent 
of the railroad. 
County’s Last Toll Road. 


When the river road through Esplen to McKees Rocks 
was declared free the last toll pike in this county west of 
the Monongahela and south of the Ohio was made open to 
traffic without toll. A half century ago practically all the 
pikes and public roads were of the toll variety. Forty years 
ago the old pike running from the Southside to Washington, 
Pennsylvania, was of this kind, as was the Brighton road 
through Allegheny, where there was a picturesque toll 
house at the upper end of Uniondale Cemetery, and another 
a short distance beyond Benton Avenue. This formerly had 
an arched way. 

Fifth avenue beyond the Courthouse was formerly a 
toll road, called the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ turnpike, the 
toll house being removed successively from Stevenson Street 
and other streets to Soho, where it was abolished. Another 
toll road ran out Center Avenue, and on the Second Avenue 
road at Brady Street there was a toll gate. The present 
Penn Avenue, at one time the Greensburg turnpike, was a 
toll highway, a gate standing at Thirty-third Street. One 
of the best known toll roads was the Brownsville pike, now 
South Eighteenth Street, Southside. 

In 1833 a turnpike convention was held in this city to 
consider the question of securing a uniform rate of tolls. Six 
years later a second convention was held, at which delegates 
from nearly all the western counties of the state were pres- 
ent. The object was to petition Congress on the advisability 
of building a national road from Pittsburgh to Erie via Mead- 
ville, and to connect with the Cumberland road. The road 
was to unite the United States arsenals of Pittsburgh and 
Meadville. 
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HOW CASPAR REEL, REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER, 
PUSHED HIS WAY ACROSS THE ALLEGHANY 
MOUNTAINS. 
ee | 


By ISABEL NAYSMITH NEWMYER* 
Q——— 

How many people passing through West View know 
that within the sight of the car track stands the old Reel 
homestead, built in 1792 by Caspar Reel, a young soldier of 
the Revolution. 

It is to be regretted that the old log house has passed 
into the hands of strangers, also that it has been covered 
with weather boards, thereby losing its identity and much 
of its charm. The shrubbery, vines and trees have all been 
removed, but the old house stands after the lapse of a hun- 
dred and eighteen years as firmly as when Caspar Reel, in 
the flush of early manhood, built it with his own hands. 
Here he lived and reared his family; and here, after a long 
and well spent life, beneath the old roof tree, he passed to 
his reward. 

In the Government grant the place was called Reel Hall, 
and to this day the name remains, though now associated 
with another house built on the same farm about seventy 
years ago by Casper Reel, a son of the pioneer, which is re- 
plete with treasured belongings of the original Reel Hall. 





Original Home in Lancaster. 


We do not know when the Reels came to Pennsylvania, 
but we find them a thrifty and well-known people, with well 
stocked farms in and about Lancaster, at the beginning 
of the Revolution. Caspar Reel, then a mere boy, enlisted 
with his father, both being among the first to respond to the 
call of our beloved country, theirs by adoption then, but 
later by right of service rendered. And today at Reel Hall 
you can see the watch carried by Caspar Reel through the 
conflict and looking none the worse for wear, even after the 
lapse of all these years. 





*The Pittsburgh Dispatch, April 24, 1910. 
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The war having passed and peace once more having 
settled over the land, he, like many other young men, was 
filled with a desire for conquest. His father was glad to 
resume the peaceful life of the farm, but Caspar, the son, 
filled with ambition by the wonderful stories of the wealth 
abounding in the valleys of the Allegheny, Ohio and Beaver 
rivers, resolved to seek his fortune in the far west, so called 
at that time. 


Accordingly we find in the year 1787 the little borough 
on the Conestogo much wrought up over the news that Cas- 
par Reel was about to cross the Allegany’s in search of for- 
tune. 


Like Nimrod of old he was a mighty hunter, and the 
village was proud of her son, never doubting that he would 
uphold her honor wherever he might go. 

In the midst of the gay round of pleasure, tendered him 
before his departure, there was one gentle heart that was 
breaking at thought of losing her stalwart lover—beautiful 
Elizabeth Wise, to whom he had declared his love. 


“T could live in the woods with thee in sight, 
Where never should human foot intrude, 

Or with thee find light in the darkest night, 
And a social crowd in solitude.” 


In vain he assured her that soon he would return a 
rich man to claim his bride and carry her back to the home 
he would build with his own strong hands. Her cheeks paled 
at the thought of the dangers in store for him—for who had 
not heard the awful stories of torture and death at the hands 
of the terrible red men in the forests surrounding Fort Pitt. 
But at last came the day of departure, and standing in the 
doorway of the home he loved, he parted from his mother 
with tear-dimmed eyes, her blessing ringing in his ears and 
the high resolve in his heart never to depart from the 
straight paths in which her sweet teaching had taught him 
to walk. 


Last night in her rose garden he had said goodby to 
Elizabeth; what was said is not for us to know; ’twas for 
her ears alone. It was their last goodby, for he would not 
see her in the crowd that gathered at the entrance of the 
lane to escort him from the town. 
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Departure for the Wilderness. 

Very handsome he looked as he mounted his horse and 
rode away with gun over his shoulder and ax strapped across 
his back. 

Laughing and shouting the party galloped along the road 
past the home of Elizabeth, and there, amid the roses, she 
waved him a last adieu and gave him a picture to treasure 
in his wanderings. On they rode, following the windings 
of the placid river, till they came to the National Pike, where, 
with ringing cheers and many wishes for good luck on his 
journey, the party turned back, all save his father, who 
wished to have his son for a little while to himself. They 
rode slowly now, his father admonishing him to live peace- 
ably with all men, and deal kindly with the Indians, so as 
not to incur their enmity. At last came the parting, and 
the following words of his father he never forgot: “My son, 
remember always that you came of a family with never a 
blemish on the name, and I want you to so order your life 
that when you pass it on to your sons it shall be as clean 
and honorable as it came to you.” With a brief hand clasp 
and a fervent “God bless and keep you my son,” they parted, 
the father’s horse turning homeward, the son’s going deeper 
into the forest. 

Caspar had not gone far when he overtook a party 
going in the same direction, for which he was truly thank- 
ful, as his sad thoughts were poor companions. Never had 
home seemed so dear to him, but the spirit of adventure was 
strong within him and he had no thought of turning back. 
At last, after an uneventful journey, we find him catching his 
first glimpse of the fort at the Point with something of the 
joy Columbus experienced when he first sighted the land 
he was seeking. Looking over the forests and rivers, his 
heart thrilled at the thought of what it might hold for him. 
He found a place to stay, and after a refreshing meal walked 
down to the Allesheny River—its rippling waters arousing 
many tender memories of that other river, so far across the 
mountains, and the sweet maid who lived within the sound 
of its laughing waters. 

He spent several days in looking around the village and 
its outskirts, and learned that many people were settling in 
different sections near the fort. Picketing his horse and 
gathering some wood, he soon had a roaring fire, and shortly 
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a savory dish of squirrel, the woods abounding in all sorts of 
game. 

As he sat smoking contentedly after the first meal ever 
cooked by a white man in this place, with his faithful dog 
lying at his feet, he felt that here was what he wanted— 
beside this spring he would build his home, and here in this 
vast grove he and Elizabeth would set up a family altar that 
future generations should be proud of! 

At last night drew her mantel over the hills and rolling 
himself in his blanket he lay down to “pleasant dreams,” 
lulled by the songs of the night birds, and the medley of 
other sweet sounds, always heard in the forest. 

He was astir early in the morning, and when the sun 
rose majestically over the tree tops, flooding the earth with 
warmth and beauty, he felt that he was very close to his 
Creator, and that these green spreading branches formed in- 
deed a tabernacle. 

As one in a dream he prepared his breakfast, picturing 
Elizabeth and himself in the little home which had already 
begun to assume proportions in his active brain. 

Breakfast over he returned to the village, passing sev- 
eral friendly Indians on the way. Arriving there he spent 
the remainder of the day writing letters home, to 
be sent by the stage early in the morning, a postal service 
having been recently established. He then purchased a 
Gazette, and, perusing its pages, he learned much regarding 
affairs in this section. 

Later on he filed his claim, took out the necessary pa- 
pers, and after paying for his land with the gold he had care- 
fully concealed in a belt worn under his hunting shirt he 
found himself the proud possessor of a grant for a thousand 
acres of land on the north side of the Allegheny River in 
what was then known as Perrysville, some of which remains 
in the family to this day. Impatient to commence work he 
hired a stout woodchopper, purchased supplies and once more 
wended his way to his land. 


Indians Attack Him. 

He learned much about the Indians from his companion, 
who feared an attack when the red men should discover he 
was settling on what they felt was their land. Nothing 
daunted him, however; sunrise found the two men busy and 
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night at last fell upon them with a goodly pile of logs ready 
for the cabin. 

The work went forward merrily, as it always will where 
love and youth go hand in hand, and soon there was a small 
cabin in the clearing. It was a rude affair, but substantial, 
made to withstand the attacks of the savages should the need 
of defense arise. The young woodchopper returned to Pitts- 
burgh after the cabin was finished, leaving Caspar once more 
alone. He worked industriously, burning out the stumps 
and clearing and laying out the grounds. Then he planted 
with great care rows of apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry and 
quince seeds his mother had placed in his saddlebags, also 
some hollyhock, sunflower and other seeds given him by 
Elizabeth, so that when she came there would be something 
to remind her of home. 

These things accomplished, he devoted his time to hunt- 
ting and many pelts hung in the rafters of the lonely cabin. 
Returning one evening from a day’s hunting he discovered 
tracks of Indians, and fearing an attack he brought his 
horse into the cabin and while returning from the spring he 
narrowly escaped an arrow which flew past him and lodged 
in the cabin door. Darting into the house he barred the 
heavy door, not a moment too soon, for peering through the 
port holes he saw a sight to make the stoutest heart quail. 

The clearing was full of red skins, evidently on the war 
path. Resolved to sell his life dearly, he loaded his gun and 
firing through the port hole had the satisfaction of seeing his 
shot take effect on one of the young braves, who was carried 
into the grove. Then the warfare was resumed. Caspar 
reloaded again and again, but despair was beginning to 
enter his heart for his ammunition was running low. Sud- 
denly he heard a commotion west of the cabin. The Indians 
immediately turned their attention in that direction, and 
soon our pioneer learned that his life had been saved by the 
timely arrival of a squad of soldiers who were returning 
from a scouting expedition through the country in search 
of that notorious renegade Simon Girty—outlaw and hater 
of his own race. They camped that night at Reel Cabin, 
and in the morning Caspar returned with them to Pitts- 
burgh, deciding, as the Indians gave evidence of antagon- 
ism, to abandon his land for a while, and devote his time to 
hunting and trapping. 
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He now looked about for a companion and soon found an 
old trapper who was glad to go out with him. Together 
they procured a boat and other supplies and floated down the 
Ohio to the mouth of the Beaver River. Here they stayed 
till their boat was heavily loaded with skins, and then, 
highly elated over the success of the trip, they started up 
the river. While rowing past the place now known as Avalon 
they were hailed by Indians on shore, who asked for 
food. Knowing the treacherous nature of the red men they 
paid no attention to their calls, but continued to ply their 
oars vigorously. Suddenly they heard a ringing English 
voice give the command, Fire! Ducking their heads the 
bullets flew harmlessly over them, hissing as they struck 
the water. Looking back the old scout recognized Simon 
Girty standing on shore, but discovered that the Indians 
had no boats at that point and they were therefore safe. 
They kept a watchful eye for Indians all the way up the 
river, and only felt safe when they pulled their boat ashore 
at the Point. 


His Return Home. 


They at once disposed of their boat, traps, etc., and di- 
vided their spoils. Caspar made some further arrangements 
regarding his property, secured a strong pack horse to carry 
the pelts and early the following morning started for Lan- 
caster and Elizabeth. He reached home without adventure, 
and never was a traveller given a warmer welcome. He soon 
converted the furs into money and found that he had made 
far more than he had ever expected. He had also surprised 
his sweetheart at her wheel. They again walked by the 
river as of yore. 

When they came back the date for the wedding was 
set, and preparations went forward for that happy event, 
which took place one beautiful autumn day in the quaint old 
village church. 

After much festivity at the Wise mansion the young 
couple left for a wedding trip to Philadelphia and New York. 
Returning, they lived for three years at the Reel homestead, 
waiting for the Indians to quiet down at Pittsburgh. Then, 
as reports came that hostilities had ceased in that section, 
they decided, in 1792, to take possession of their little home 
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in Perrysville. So gathering all their belongings together, 
they packed them in a heavy wagon—precious bits of china 
and rare old pewter, the fine old four-poster and dresser, the 
carved parlor table and chairs, the spinning wheel and reel— 
for Elizabeth spun all her linen—all these things were se- 
curely packed for the long journey. Last of all, tucked in 
Elizabeth’s saddlebags were two brass candle sticks and 
some roots of her loved roses and peonies, to be planted in 
the home in the wilderness. 

So they rode across the mountains together, each with a 
child in their arms—for two little ones had come to brighten 
their home—and after many weary days of travel they ar- 
rived in Pittsburgh, where the mother and little ones stayed 
while Caspar proceeded to make ready for the reception of 
his little flock. What a sight met his gaze—the tiny seeds 
he had planted were now finely growing young trees, waiting 
to be set out, and hollyhocks, sunflowers and morning glories 
ran riot. 

It did not take him long to get the cabin ready, 
when he returned to Pittsburgh and brought the little family 
home. Elizabeth was charmed with the place; with loving 
care they selected the spot whereon Reel Hall—the name 
chosen for their home—should stand. 


Old Reel Homestead. 


Men were hired at once, and soon the forest rang with 
the sound of ax and hammer, Caspar himself working and 
directing with untiring zeal. At last the house was finished 
and the family installed; then a huge barn was built, cattle 
purchased and the Reel homestead was a dream realized. 

Very soon another little one came to swell their number, 
Caspar Reel, the first white child born on the Northside. 
Time rolled on and other children came. The older ones were 
now large enough to assist on the farm, and soon the Reel 
place was known as one of the finest in this section. Then 
came the War of 1812. The two oldest sons marched away 
to answer the call of their country. One returned when the 
war was over, but the other marched on to that land from 
which no traveler ever returns. 

Time sped on and Caspar Reel, pioneer, soldier of the 
Revolution and soldier of fortune, felt the hand of time press- 
ing heavily upon him, “Till, like a clock worn out with beat- 
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ing time, the weary wheels of life stood still,” and he passed 
to his reward. To his son Caspar came the old home place, 
and he, following in his father’s footsteps, also went a-woo- 
ing, his love being Elizabeth Nesmith Miller, a descendant 
of one of the first families of Maine. When he had won her 
he built for her reception the fine old mansion among the 
apple trees. Hither he brought her, and here, within a 
stone’s throw of the parent home, where lived his mother, 
surrounded by all that life held dear to her, were again en- 
acted the same scenes as in the old house. Little ones came 
and the house rang with the prattle of their childish voices. 
They grew to manhood and womanhood, and the fame of the 
hospitality of Reel Hall was known far and wide, and many 
of the older generation of Pittsburghers recall with pleasure 
delightful days spent at Reel Hall. 





A FEW SELECTIONS OF WAR POETRY. 
0 

The late war, as has been the case with most modern 
wars, was responsible for producing a large amount of 
poetry. Some of it was good, much of it was passable, and 
more was indifferent in quality. It is too early to publish 
a complete collection of the best poetry, but until that time 
arrives, it may not be amiss to reprint a few of the selections 
that appeared in the newspapers and magazines, and which 
possess more than a passing popularity or are of historic 
value. Among the poems printed below is also a translation 
of Lissauer’s ““A Chant of Hate Against England.” 








A CHANT OF HATE AGAINST ENGLAND. 
By ERNST LISSAUER. 

o—— 

French and Russian, they matter not, 

A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot; 

We love them not, we hate them not, 

We hold the Weichsel and Vosges-gate, 

We have but one and only hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone. 





He is known to you all, he is known to you all, 
He crouches behind the dark-gray flood, 
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Full of envy, of rage, of craft, of gall, 

Cut off by waves that are thicker than blood. 
Come, let us stand at the Judgment place, 

An oath to swear, face to face, 

An oath of bronze no wind can shake, 

An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 


Come, hear the word, repeat the word, 

Throughout the Fatherland make it heard. 

We will never forego our hate, 

We have all but a single hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 


In the captain’s mess, in the banquet-hall, 

Sat feasting the officers, one and all, 

Like a saber blow, like the swing of a sail, 
One seized his glass held high to hail; 
Sharp-snapped like the stroke of a rudder’s play, 
Spoke three words only: “To the Day!” 


Whose glass this fate? 

They had all but a single hate. 

Who was thus known? 

They had one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 


Take you the folk of the earth in pay, 

With bars of gold your ramparts lay, 

Bedeck the ocean with bow on bow, 

Ye reckon well, but not well enough now. 
French and Russian, they matter not, 

A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot, 

We fight the battle with bronze and steel, 
And the time that is coming Peace will seal. 
You will we hate with a lasting hate, 

We will never forego our hate, 

Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 

Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 
Hate of seventy millions, choking down. 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 
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THE DAY 
By HENRY CHAPPELL 


— - —()—— 


You boasted the Day, and you toasted the Day, 
And now the Day has come; 

Blasphemer, braggart, and coward all, 

Little you reck of the numbing ball, 

The blasting shell, or the “White arm’s”’ fall, 
As they speed poor hnmans home. 


You spied for the Day, you lied for the Day, 
And woke the Day’s red spleen; 
Monster, who asked God’s aid divine, 
Then strewed His seas with the ghastly mine— 
Not all the waters of all the Rhine 
Can wash thy foul hards clean. 


You dreamed for the Day, you schemed for the Day, 
Watch how the Day will go; 

Slayer of age and youth and prime 

(Defenseless slain for never 9 crime), 

Thou art steeped in blood as a hog in slime— 
False friend and cowardly foe. 


You have sown for the Day, you have grown for the Day, 
Yours is the Harvest red; 

Can you hear the groans and the awful cries? 

Can you see the heap of the slain that lies, 

And sightless turned to the flame-split skies 
The glassy eyes of the dead? 


You have longed for the Day, you have wronged for the Day 
That lit the awful flame. 

’Tis nothing to you that hill and plain 

Yield sheaves of dead men amid the grain; 

That widows mourn for their loved ones slain, 
And mothers curse thy name! 


But after the Day there’s a price to pay 

For the sleepers under the sod; 
And He you have mocked for many a day— 
Listen, and hear what He has to say: 
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“Vengeance is mine, I will repay” 
What can you say to God? 





I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH. 
By ALAN SEEGER. 
Oo—_ — 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade, 
When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air— 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 





It may be he shall take my hand 
And lead me into his dark land 
And close my eyes and quench my breath— 
It may be I shall pass him still. 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


God know’st were better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 
Where Love throbs out in blissful sleep 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear * * #* 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town, 
When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that rendezvous. 





HE KEPT HIS RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH. 
By GRACE D. VANAMEE. 
eS 

He kept his rendezvous with Death 
At fateful Belloy-en-Santerre, 
Though Spring had passed all unaware 
And Summer scents were in the air 

He kept his rendezvous with Death, 

He whose young life had been a prayer. 
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We strain our eyes the way he went, 
Our soldier-singer, Heaven-sent, 

We strain our eyes and catch our breath 
But he has slipped from out of sight; 

He kept his rendezvous with Death 
And then emerged into the light 

Of that fair day that yet may be 

For those who conquer as did he. 


God knows ’twas hard for him to go 
From all he loved—to make that choice, 
And leave for them such bitter woe! 
But his high courage was his breath 
And with his greatest work undone 
He kept his rendezvous with Death. 
Brave Hero-Poet, we rejoice 
That Life and Art to you were one, 
That you to your own songs were true; 
You did not fail that rendezvous! 





IN FLANDERS FIELD 
By COLONEL JOHN McCRAE. 


nw , wa 


In Flanders fields the poppies grow, 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place; while in the sky 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Unheard amid the guns. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunsets glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch. Be yours to bear it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders fields. 
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AT REST 
By ROBERT BELL. 
a 


Now sleeps within that hallowed soil, 
Amid those crosses, row on row. 

The author of those pregnant lines, 

“In Flanders Fields the poppies blow.” 
Those bravely singing larks still fly, 
Those cannon flash and roar below, 
Those poppies, nodding, vigil keep, 
Resplendent in their crimson glow. 

Ah! blessed rest, now sweet, now deep, 
The pledge received—true faith to keep. 


No boastful words, no idle jest, 

When spake that giant of the west: 
“Fear not that ye have died for naught, 
The torch ye threw to us is caught 

Ten million hands will hold it high, 

And Freedom’s light shall never die.” 
Such sweet assurance—might revealed, 
And all eyes closed in Flanders Field. 





THE DEAD FOREST. 
(Foret de la Montaigue.) 
By WILLIAM L. GRUNDISH. 
a 
Death lingers in this haunted wood— 
The stark trees, bowed 
And torn beneath a blood-red moon 
And wisps of cloud, 
Each broken trunk a crucifix 
To mark a dismal shroud. 


To every blackened crucifix 
A soul is bound,— 

Or is it the ghostly mist 
Above the ground, 
That twists and swirls in specter forms 
About each sodden mound? 
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Is this the moan of tortured souls,— 
This wailing dirge? 

Or is it but the distant keen 
Of winds that surge 

Through endless, formless worlds beyond 
The dim horizon’s verge? 


All day the yellow sun was blurred 
With battle smoke, 

And green leaves fell, confetti-like, 
Where shrapnel broke 

With sudden cracks among the boughs 
Of walnut, beech or oak. 


All day resounded through the wood 
The whine of shell, 

Like straws before that grim barrage 
Tree monarchs fell, 

While drifting waves of poison gas 
Drenched every grassy dell. 


Wan figures huddled close beneath 
That iron rain, 

Doomed men in that Gethsemane 
Of awful pain, 

Some meeting death with fearful heart, 
Some with a fine disdain. 


Brave men went out with smiling lips 
And knightly song, 

And some repeated childish prayers 
Forgotten long,— 

Where now, beneath a blood-red moon 
Grim crucifixes throng. 


The broken trees like crosses throng 
The misty height, 

A sudden wailing pulses through 
The somber night— 

The distant keen of mighty winds 

Beyond the verge of sight 
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THREE HILLS. 
By EVERARD OWEN. 
ee 
There is a hill in England, 
Green fields and a school I know, 
Where the balls fly fast in summer, 
And the whispering elm-trees grow, 
A little hill, a dear hill, 
And the playing fields below. 


There is a hill in Flanders, 
Heaped with a thousand slain, 
Where the shells fly night and noontide 
And the ghosts that died in vain,— 
A little hill, a hard hill 
To the souls that died in pain. 


There is a hill in Jewry, 
Three crosses pierce the sky, 
On the midmost He is dying 
To save all those who die— 
A little hill, a kind hill 
To souls in jeopardy. 





THE SPIRES OF OXFORD. 
By WINIFRED M. LETTS. 
—_0-—-—__ 
I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 
The gray spires of Oxford 
Against the pearl-gray sky. 
My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay, 
The hoary Colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 
But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 
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They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket-field, the quad. 

The shaven lawns of Oxford, 
To seek a bloody sod— 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 





TO GERMANY. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES HAMILTON SORLEY. 
o 


You are blind like us. Your hurt no man designed, 
And no man claimed the conquest of your land, 
But, gropers both through fields of thought confined, 

We stumble and we do not understand. 

You only saw your future bigly planned, 
And we, the tapering paths of our own mind, 

And in each other’s dearest ways we stand, 
And hiss and hate. And the blind fight the blind. 


When it is peace, then may we view again 
With new-won eyes each other’s truer form, 
And wonder. Grown more loving-kind and warm, 
We'll grasp firm hands and laugh at the old pain, 
When it is peace. But, until peace, the storm, 
The darkness, and the thunder and the rain. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


HE HAD HIS WAY. 


In 1798 the first United States troops that came down the Missis- 
sippi were quartered at Fort Adams. General Wilkinson, Colonel 
Hamtramck, Major Butler, Captain Green and other officers were 
merry over their punch one night, and the general, by some accident, 
got his queue burned off. Angry at the laugh which followed his 
mishap, he next day issued an order forbidding any officer to appear 
with a queue. Obedient to orders, all the officers but Major Butler 
cut off their queues. 

“The vain old prig!” said the major, “I’ll see him hanged before 
I cut off my queue to gratify him!” and he boldly appeared without 
changing the style of his hair-dressing. 

The major was put under arrest, but he declared obstinately that 
he would spend the rest of his life in prison before he would comply 
with such a silly command. Soon afterward he was taken very ill, 
and realizing that he was at the point of death, he gave instructions 
for his burial, which he knew would be witnessed by the whole com- 
mand. 

“Bore a hole,” said he, “through the bottom of my coffin, right 
under my head, and let my queue come through it, that the old general 
may see that even when dead I refuse to obey his order.” 

And these directions were literally carried out. 


HISTORY OF THE FORT PITT CANNON FOUNDRY* 


The recent death of William Wade reminds me that I am the only 
one left of all the proprietors of the once famous Fort Pitt Cannon 
Foundry, and that perhaps it becomes my duty to inform my fellow 
citizens of what I know personally of its history. 

The original firm was McClurg, Wade & Co., of which my father 
was the practical partner. It failed during the panic of 1838. I very 
well remember as a small boy seeing cannon being turned on old 
wooden lathes in the primitive establishment. 

The business was revived about 1841 by my father, who obtained 
a contract for cannon through the good offices of Judge Wilkins, after 
whom Wilkinsburg was named, who was Secretary of War. He took 
as a partner to attend to the finances Mr. Charles Knap, who had 
been in the employ of the former firm of McClurg, Wade & Co., under 
the firm name of Knap & Totten, which continued until the death of 
my father, April 3, 1850. 

My connection with the establishment began in 1848, two years 
before the death of my father, and continued until the establishment 





*Written by the late Robert C. Totten in 1912. 
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was destroyed by fire in the spring of 1858 when I was a member 
of the firm of Knap, Wade & Co. I mention these rather personal facts 
as a warrant for writing this history. 

Orders for cannon in those days were divided between the South 
Boston Foundry, West Penn Foundry, Richmond (Va.) Foundry and 
the Fort Pitt. There was no competition. A fair price was fixed and 
each establishment received exactly the same number of cannon on 
each order. 

As a Government foundry the proprietors were in constant com- 
munication with the Secretaries of War and Navy, while the inspec- 
tion of the cannon brought many prominent officers from both these 
branches of the service. It is among my earliest impressions that 
these men were always gentlemen, and above the average in ability, 
and a standing witness to the exceptional training they received at 
West Point and Annapolis. The only inspector we dreaded was a 
navy officer afflicted with a very severe case of dyspepsia. If there 
was any fault in a cannon, he was sure to discover it. 

Of course these officers were treated on “proving days,” that is, 
when the cannon were taken out to the banks of the Allegheny River, 
beyond where the Lucy Furnaces now stand, and subjected to single 
and double service charges of gunpowder to “prove” that they were 
all right, with distinguished consideration. Mr. Knap being a “bon 
vivant” and at that time a bachelor, always provided the luncheon, 
which was, of course, the best that the “Monongahela House,” our 
world renowned hostelry in those days, could produce, and contained not 
a few bottles of “Mum” or something more pronounced. 

On one occasion Mr. Knap was absent and the task of providing 
luncheon devolved on my father. He was a temperance man, a Wash- 
ington temperance man of the forties, and of course would not think 
of having anything like rum. An adjacent farm, for there were many 
genuine farms then in that locality, was called on, and furnished 
readily some first class buttermilk. Alas; Several cannon were re- 
jected on that “Proving day,” which Mr. Knap at once attributed to the 
buttermilk. At least I never learned that any buttermilk was served 
at proving luncheons after that. 

Any one who has traveled in the neighborhood of the year 1850, 
even on wedding trips, were almost confined when visiting any city, to 
visiting the cemetery. Greenwood in New York, Laurel Hill in Phila- 
delphia, Mount Auburn in Boston and the Allegheny Cemetery here. 
But Pittsburgh had the advantage of having a cannon foundry and all 
distinguished as well as undistinguished people came to visit us. I re- 
member two especially, Horace Greeley in his white hat, and General 
Taylor after his election to the Presidency. 

The two most celebrated makes of cannon, the “Dahlgren” of the 
navy and the “Rodman” of the army, were practically developed and 
perfected at the Fort Pitt. Indeed both Major Wade, the father of 
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Mr. William Wade of Oakmont, and General Rodman of the army 
were at times practically partners in the firms that succeeded Knap 
& Totten. 

It may not be generally known that before 1850 iron vessels were 
made at the Fort Pitt Foundry for revenue service on the lakes and 
launched in the Allegheny River just above the present railroad bridge. 
I remember participating in such a launching when my aunt, Miss 
Julia Christy, one of the belles of Pittsburgh, broke the bottle of wine 
and named the ship. I also remember a strange dream told by my 
father with reference to getting the contract for these vessels. There 
were four required, and my father had sent in his bid to the Govern- 
ment. Before receiving the contract he dreamed that he went down 
to the office and found the floor covered with water and four whales 
spouting about 1n it. He rapidly closed the door to keep them in but 
only succeeded in capturing two. The next day the order came for 
two of the four vessels. 

In the early ’40s I remember seeing hanging up in the office a 
chart resembling an Aeolian harp, small at the top and bottom and 
larger in the middle, marked off with longitudina! lines showing the 
time of sunrise and sunset during the year. This settled the number of 
hours for work, shorter in the winter, longer in the summer, varying 
from March 21st, when it was twelve hours work, until in June, when it 
was longest, and then shorter until March again. Even in those days, 
however, to show the spirit of the man towards his workmen, my 
father predicted and hoped for a day when only eight hours’ work 
would be required. I remember my father often going to the foundry 
before breakfast and returning for breakfast. 

The office work of those early days was strikingly different from 
the present. All business letters were opened by hand and some of 
the partners put off writing them until late in the afternoon, and then 
wrote at interminable length. You can imagine the feelings of the 
copyist who was handed these letters at a late hour, involving a late 
dinner. Then, too, if there was any discrepancy between the original 
and the copy it was always an even question as to whose fault it was, 
the writer’s or the copyist. 

The foundations for the City of Pittsburgh were being laid in 
those far off days, and it would be hard to estimate how much of 
the influence for good that still remains is to be placed to the credit 
of the iron men of Pittsburgh, among whom the Fort Pitt Cannon 
Foundry was very prominent. 

The part it played during the Civil War is well known, and its 
closing career under the firm of Knap, Rudd & Co. and the management 
of Mr. William Metcalf only served to emphasize the achievements of 
its earlier history. I trust I will not be considered as too much of an 
egoist in laying this small tribute as to that sterling company of men 
before your readers. 
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FATHER VIROT A FORGOTTEN MISSIONARY* 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has more or less 
complete records of the doings of the various religious denominations, 
and I may be pardoned for saying that I have contributed my mite 
to the investigation and preservation of those of the Catholic Church. 
But there is one person who has not received fitting recognition. 

It will be remembered that a few years ago a petrified cross was 
found near Rochester, in this state, which it was attempted to connect 
with some early and forgotten missionary’s labors in that region, but 
geologists soon pronounced it merely a freak of nature. I have seen 
the cross, which is now in the Carnegie Library, Allegheny. I have 
also seen and conversed with the person who found it and have been 
at the place where it was dug up, and I cannot but agree with the de- 
cision of geologists regarding it. But what a field would it not have 
opened to some lively imagination for speculating had the facts then 
been known which I am to relate concerning an early Jesuit mission- 
ary who visited that region! These facts, I think, are worthy of 
preservation, and of being made known to the people of this part of 
the state, many of whom are at length awakening to the importance 
of cultivating the rich historic field in which fortune or choice has 
placed them. I shall prefer to give the exact words, as far as possible, 
of the authors whom I quote. The whole must be regarded as a for- 
gotten episode in our early religious history. 

But Briefly Mentioned in History. 

The late Dr. John G. Shea, the best Catholic historian that America 
has yet seen, says in his Catholic Church in the United States, vol. 
i., p. 614: “The Jesuit Father Claude Francis Virot, who had labored 
in the Abnaki missions” (in the present state of Maine) “was sent to 
found a mission among the Delawares, who had settled near the 
French. He planted his mission cross at Sakunk, as the Indians styled 
the mouth of the Big Beaver. Here he persevered in his good work 
till Pakanke, chief of the Wolf tribe, drove him off. Claude F. Virot 
was born February 16, 1721, entered the Society of Jesus in the 
province of Toulouse, October 10, 1738, and was sent to Canada in 
1750. After his Delaware mission he acted as chaplain to Aubrey’s 
force, and was killed in the attempt made to relieve Fort Niagara in 
July, 1759.” 

According to the Moravian, or United Brethren, missionary, David 
Zeisberger, the word Sakunk means, “Where a small stream empties 
into a larger, hence its place of outlet; from Sa-ku-wit, the mouth of 
a creek or river.” The outlet of the Big Beaver into the Ohio was the 
best known of the many Sakunks in the Indian country. The Aubrey 
here mentioned was Captain de Aubrey, Knight of St. Louis, who 
commanded a part of the French forces in the Western part of our 





*Written by Rt. Rev. A. A. Lambing in 1900. 
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state, and who defeated Major Grant on Grant’s Hill, Pittsburgh, Sep- 
tember 14, 1758. 


Efforts to Found a Mission. 

Dr. Shea’s notice of Father Virot is the first we have, and for 
that reason it is not surprising that it is slightly erroneous, as we 
learn from The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, vol. 1xx., 
where we read (p. 85) in the catalogue of the Jesuit Fathers then on 
the missions in North America: “Father Louis Virot, born February 
15, 1722, entered the Society of Jesus October 10, 1738.” On page 91 
Father Peter Joseph Antoine Roubaud states in a letter, dated October 
21, 1757: “I set out on the 12th of July from St. Francis—the principal 
village of the Abnaki’s mission—to ge to Montreal; the purpose of my 
journey was simply to bring to Monsieur the Marquis de Vaudreuil” 
(then Governor General of New France or Canada) “a deputation of 
twenty Abnakis appointed to accompany Father Virot, who has gone 
to try to found a mission among the Loups (Wolves) of the Oyo, or 
Beautiful River. The share that I was allowed to have in that 
glorious enterprise, the events which caused it, and the difficulties 
that it was necessary to overcome, may furnish hereafter interesting 
material for another letter.” It is impossible to say whether this 
second letter was ever written or not. 


Pakanke Hated the Missionaries. 

It is not known how long Father Virot labored in his attempt to 
found a mission on the Ohio, but it is probable that it was not very 
long, owing to the hatred which Pakanke had for Christian mission- 
aries. A word about this noted chief. George H. Loskiel, in his 
Missions of the United Brethren, followed by Samuel G. Drake, in 
his Indians of North America, says that Pakanke was a powerful 
chief of the Delawares, who lived at Kaskaskunk, an important Indian 
village that stood near the mouth of Mahoning creek, a short dis- 
tance below the present New Castle. Pakanke had as counsellor and 
speaker Glikhikan, an eminent captain and warrior, of whom Drake 
gives this questionable piece of information: “It is said that he dis- 
puted with the French Catholic priests in Canada, and confounded 
them, and now (1769) made his appearance among the United Brethren 
for the purpose of achieving a like victory; but, as the Brethren’s 
account has it his heart failed him and he became a convert to their 
doctrines.” 

This so exasperated Pakanke that he upbraided him in no gentle 
terms, telling him: “And even you have gone over from this council 
to them. I suppose you mean to get a white skin. But I tell you not 
even one of your feet will turn white, much less your whole body,” 
and much more in the same strain. A person of such a disposition 
was not likely to permit a missionary to labor long in territory over 
which he held sway, yet before his death he is said to have become 
a convert to the United Brethren denomination. 
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Grand Pioneer Killed by Indians. 

We have seen that Father Virot, after his unsuccessful attempt 
to found a mission on the upper Ohio, was appointed chaplain to the 
French forces. It is well known that when the French evacuated Fort 
Duquesne, November 24, 1758, before the advancing army of General 
Forbes, a part of them retired to Fort Machault, at the mouth of 
French creek, where the town of Franklin now stands, and there spent 
the winter in making preparations to undertake the recapture of Fort 
Duquesne in the spring. But the English were closing in on them 
from all sides and the overthrow of their power in North America was 
already in sight. When Fort Niagara, on the river of the same name, 
was besieged, all the forces within reach were summoned to its aid, 
and among them those at Fort Machault. The fall of Fort Niagara 
was to witness the closing scenes of the life labors and sufferings of 
Father Virot, the only Jesuit who ever attempted to found a mission 
on the headwater of the Ohio. His death is thus briefly told in The 
Jesuit Relations, in the volume from which I have already quoted (p. 
251): “In the month of July, 1759, when the Fort of Niagara was 
closely pressed by the English army which was besieging it, 1,200 
French were sent to the help of this post, so important for the preser- 
vation of Canada. Father Virot was chaplain of the French army. It 
was put to rout, and the missionary, having fallen into the hands of 
the Iroquois, was cut to pieces.” 

I cannot but think it fitting that the life, labors and death of this 
zealous and intrepid, though unknown, missionary should be laid be- 
fore our people, so far as they are known, and placed on record. 


APOCRYPHAL JOKES ABOUT YOUNG GEORGE WASHINGTON 

His Mother—“‘When that little boy threw stones at you, why did 
you not come to me?” 

Little George Washington—“Well, I guess I can throw them back 
better’n you can.” 

Teacher—“The first thing the Puritans did after landing on Ply- 
mouth Rock was to fall upon their knees. What was the next thing 
they did?” 

Little George Washington—“They fell upon the aborigines.” 

Grocer—“Here, my little man; here’s your pitcher of molasses. 
Now, where’s the payment therefor?” 

Little George Washington—“Mother told me to put it in the 
pitcher so I wouldn’t lose it.”.—American Cultivator. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania 


119—Colored Lithograph, 21x25 
“Old Pittsburgh Market & Court House,” from a sketch by 
J. B. Robitzer. 
Presented by Mr. W. H. Stevenson 
120— Engraving, 30x37 
Representing the beginning, progress, and completion of an 
extraordinary undertaking to prove the possibility of wool 
being manufactured into cloth and made into a coat between 
the hours of sun-rise and sun-set, which was successfully 
accomplished on June 25, 1811, at the Greenham Mills, near 
Newbury, England. 
Presented by Mrs. Francis J. Torrance. 
121—Frame, 26x37 
Containing the “Washington Fire Company Roll,” a volunteer 
company organized in Pittsburgh, 1832. 
Giving the names of members and officers for the year 1849. 
Presented by Mrs. R. A. McKee. 
122—Engraving, 24x37 
George Washington and The Marquis De Lafayette, at Mount 
Vernon. 
Loaned by Mr. T. M. Walker. 
123—Frame, 16x20 
Containing the photograph of Thomas Livingston Rodgers a 
former president of the Historical Society of Western Pennsy]l- 
vania. 
Presented by Mr. J. Franklin Rodgers. 


List of Articles Belonging to the late Mrs. Eliza Horner 
Gordon, of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Presented October 23rd, 1919 by Miss Ilka M. Stotler. 
124—Revolutionary War Order Book 

from Carlisle Barracks, which contains the record of the 

building of the barracks. They were kept by Colonel Benja- 

min Flower. Among other items in the Order Book was 

an order written and signed by George Washington. Col. 

Flower married Sarah McDowell, daughter of Doctor John 

McDowell, a Revolutionary Army surgeon residing on Troy 

Farm, Pitt Township. Dr. McDowell took a very active part 

in business affairs, being an elder in the church of Pitt Town- 

ship, and signed the call for the pastor, Rev. James Graham, 

April 10, 1804. The name of the church was afterward changed 

to Beulah. Dr. McDowell lived near the Salt Works on the 

Monongahela River. The Order Book was used for keeping 

medical accounts, numbering among his patients Colonel Dunn- 
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ing McNair and others of local historic fame. Dr. McDowell 
evidently gave his accounts to Squire James Horner, (grand- 
father of Mrs. Gordon,) for collection, as the Order Book has 
been in the Horner family since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

125—Old Hair Trunk 
brought from Ireland in 1766 by George W. McGunnegle, who 
later located in Pittsburgh, and was one of the first vestry- 
men of Trinity Church. “Length of Trunk 15% inches, 
width 9 inches and heighth 6% inches.” 

126—Memento of the Civil War 
Fragment of cannon-ball from battle of “Port Royal” found 
lying beside remains of dead gunner inside Fort-Walker the 
morning after evacuation. Found by Thomas M. Carnegie 
and presented to Mrs. Gordon Dec. 23, 1861. Exhibited at 
“Sanitary Fair” held in June 21, 1864. 

127—Part of lining and trimming 
of the carriage in which Colonel John Morgan was riding 
when captured during his raid into Ohio, by Pennsylvania 
militia—1863. Given to Elizabeth Horner Gordon by her bro- 
ther George Kennedy Horner, a member of Captain Freder- 
ick Huidekooper’s Company F. 58th Pennsylvania Militia. 

128—Memento of the Battle of “Port Royal” 
Pine-cone taken from a tree under which sleep “our heroes 
who gave their lives for liberty and union:” presented to Mrs. 
Gordon by Thomas M. Carnegie, and exhibited at the “Sani- 
tary Fair” held in Pittsburgh, June 16, 1864. 

129—Memento of the Civil War 
Sea-shell dislodged by a chance shot from one of our guns at 
Port Royal December 23, 1861. Presented to Mrs. Gordon by 
Thomas M. Carnegie, and exhibited at the “Sanitary Fair” held 
in Pittsburgh June 16, 1864. 

130—Mementoes of the Civil War 
Chips cut from stairway of the Marshall House, Alexandria, 
Virginia, where Colonel Elmer Ellsworth fell, the first mar- 
tyr of the Civil War. Cut by Albert G. Miller, of Port Perry, 
and Henry R. Chalfant, February 18, 1862. 

131—Ebony Frame 
Containing silhouette of John Kennedy McGunnegle (1769) 
son of George W. and Margaret Kennedy McGunnegle. 

132—Brass Candle-stick—Revolutionary War Period 
This candle-stick was used in camp by Colonel Robert Dunn- 
ing of Lancaster, Penn’a. who was an officer in the Indian 
Wars and the Revolution. 

133—-Silver Buttons (10) Revolutionary War Period 
These buttons were worn by Colonel Robert Dunning of Lan- 
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caster, Penn’a. an officer in the Indian and Revolutionary 
Wars. 
134—Silver Spoon—Revolutionary War Period 
This spoon was made during the Revolution by melting silver 
dollars, such was the scarcity of good table-ware. 
The monogram J. D. stands for “John Davis,” the spoon hav- 
ing descended to Mrs. Gordon on her mothers side. 
135—Old Deed 
This Indenture made the eleventh day of November in the year 
of our Lord One thousand seven hundred and eighty-five 
Between The Honorable John Penn, Junior and John Penn of 
the City of Philadelphia, and John Horner and James Horner 
both of Warminster Township in the County of Bucks in 
Penn’a. A lot or piece of ground situated in the Town of 
Pittsburgh in the County of Westmoreland in Penn’a. marked 
in Colonel Wood’s general plan of the said Town No 277. 
Containing in breadth sixty-feet and in length one hundred & 
sixty-feet, bounded Northwestward by Third Street, South- 
westward by Second Street and Northwestward by Market 
Street. Signed by John Penn, Junior. 
John Penn, Esq. 
November 16th, 1785. Edward E. Shippen, Esq. 
136—Shell Comb 
Worn by Mrs. Gordon’s mother, at the ball given in Pitts- 
burgh in 1825 to “Our Nations Guest,” General De Lafayette, 
during his visit to the United States, 1824-1825. 
137—Sash 
Worn by Mrs. Gordon’s mother, at the ball given in Pitts- 
burgh in 1825 to “Our Nations Guest,” General Marquis De 
Lafayette, during his visit to the United States, 1824-1825. 
138—Souvenir 
Handkerchief from the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1876. 
139—Newspaper 
dated January 4, 1800. Published at Kingston, Ulster County 
New York, giving a description of George Washington’s funer- 
al; eulogy of the deceased “Father of His Country” by the 
Senate and reply thereto by his successor, President John 
Adams, December 22, 1799. 
140—Combination Pocket 
and Note Book dated 1778. Property of James Horner, Sol- 
dier of the Revolution, buried at Beulah Cemetery. 
141—Bill-Fold 
used by Mrs. Gordon’s family, 1800—1825. 
142—Silk-Badge 
Worn at the time of President Lincoln’s death. 
143—Paper-notes 
three and five cents. 








